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EFFICIENCY IN THE NATIONAL GUARD 

BY ADJUTANT GENEBAL WILBtTB E. SADLEB, JB., NATIONAL. GUARD 

OP NEW JEBSEY 



The Organized Militia, commonly known as the National 
Guard, is now regarded as a part of the first line of defense 
of our country, and the problem of how to make it more 
efficient is therefore of primary importance to those inter- 
ested in adequate national defense. It especially concerns 
The Adjutants General of the various States, who, in addi- 
tion to being responsible for the administration, equipment 
and efficiency of the militia, are the military advisers of the 
Governors, and represent the States in their relations with 
the War Department. 

In 1792, four years after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, Congress passed the first militia law, which was en- 
titled " An act to more effectually provide for the national 
defense by establishing a uniform militia throughout the 
United States." The requirements of this law included com- 
pulsory enlistment and performance of military duty on the 
part of every able-bodied male citizen between the ages of 
18 and 45. It required that each person enrolled should, at 
his own expense, be constantly provided with arms, ammuni- 
tion, uniform and equipment, and that mounted officers and 
enlisted cavalrymen should furnish horses at least 14% 
hands high. No uniformity as to bore of rifles, kind of equip- 
ment, color or fashion of uniform was prescribed. Few 
armed themselves as was intended, and on training days, if 
the testimony of witnesses can be relied upon, more reported 
shouldering cornstalks than rifles, and such a ludicrous ap- 
pearance was presented that the entire system soon became 
a farce. Because the law carried no appropriation for proper 
arms and equipment, the training days became more and 
more useless, and the various States, realizing the inade- 
quacy of the militia thus organized, gradually assumed the 
power of legislating for it, finally dealing with it as a State 
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force, which is really the organization it is considered to 
be to-day. 

Commencing in 1808, and for more than a quarter of a 
century thereafter, $200,000 was annually appropriated by 
Congress to be divided among the States for the purpose of 
procuring arms and equipments. Notwithstanding the in- 
efficiency shown by the militia during the War of 1812-1815, 
Congress did not pass any further legislation until 1820, 
when a law was enacted, providing " That the system of 
field exercises and discipline which is, and shall be, ordered 
to be observed in the regular army of the United States, in 
the different corps of infantry, artillery and riflemen shall 
be observed in the militia, in the exercise and discipline of 
said corps, respectively, throughout the United States." 

Despite the passage of this act, there was little or no 
supervision or direction by Federal authority and it is not 
surprising that, because of the many disadvantages under 
which the militia operated, it was inefficient for over a cen- 
tury of its history and utterly failed when put to the test of 
actual service during the wars in which we were engaged 
from 1812 to 1898. In 1903, one hundred and eleven years 
after the first militia law was enacted, Congress passed ' ' An 
act to promote the efficiency of the militia, and for other pur- 
poses." This law is known as the " Dick Act," and under 
its provisions and later supplements a great change has 
taken place in the militia, increasing its efficiency more than 
in all of its previous history. 

In a discussion of the ways and means for devising an 
effective reserve for the regular army, the public should 
bear in mind that the National Guard is no longer a social 
institution upon whose dandified uniforms, which were any- 
thing but practical, money was lavished, and which devoted 
its time to acquiring proficiency in fancy drills and evolu- 
tions that made a pretty display at times of public ceremony, 
but had little connection with the stern duties of a real sol- 
dier. At the present time proficiency in marksmanship is 
encouraged, practical lessons pertaining to the duties of the 
soldier in the field are taught at camps of instruction under 
the direct supervision of army officers, as well as the thou- 
sand and one things that make military science a science 
indeed. 

The "War Department is now guiding the military policy, 
prescribing the organization, armament, equipment, disci- 
vol. ccn. — no. 719 35 
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pline and instruction of the militia, and has detailed instruc- 
tors who are officers of the army, to assist and advise in re- 
gard to the military policy of each State, with the idea of 
having the militia work in harmony with the regular army 
and become an asset in carrying out plans for national 
defense. 

The great change that has taken place in the militia dur- 
ing the last six years is strikingly illustrated by what has 
been accomplished in New Jersey during that period. Up to 
1908, the activities of the National Guard were limited to 
close order drills in armories during the drill season, rifle 
practise and the encampment of each unit for one week dur- 
ing the Summer. The armory work resulted in little more 
than proficiency in such drills, and the most serious work 
attempted at the encampments was close and extended order 
drills, the evening parade, guard mount and weekly reviews 
given to the Governor. No manoeuvres were attempted; 
rifle practise was undertaken without instruction in the 
theory of shooting or the nomenclature of the rifle ; rations 
were prepared by civilian cooks hired by the Quartermaster 
General's Department, the net result of which was of little 
practical value. 

In 1909, the character of the encampment was changed 
and each organization attending was required to make use 
of enlisted men as cooks, draw their rations as they would in 
the field, and prepare and serve them as in active service. 
Practise marches were undertaken, men were instructed in 
making and breaking camp, and small manoeuvre problems 
were solved. All this produced good results in eliminating 
a great deal of the entertaining that had theretofore been a 
prominent feature of camp life, and displaced many useless 
ceremonies which had consumed valuable time. 

In the latter part of 1909, the War Department detailed 
non-commissioned officers to assist in drill and instruction, 
and in 1911 there was sent to New Jersey a commissioned 
officer as inspector-instructor. Almost immediately after 
his arrival a system of service schools, the first of its kind 
to be adopted by any State, was established for officers and 
non-commissioned officers of all arms of the service. The 
course of instruction prescribed covers a period of four 
years, is progressive in character, and requires that all com- 
missioned officers shall attend the schools at stated periods 
and solve and submit problems prepared by the inspector- 
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instructors. Any officer who fails to attend regularly or 
pass the prescribed examinations is ineligible for promotion, 
and those who fail are requested to make place for others 
who are more diligent and proficient. 

After the service schools were inaugurated, the National 
Guard was reorganized to conform to the regular army. 
This resulted in thirty-nine officers of high rank being placed 
on the unassigned list, including a Major General and his 
staff of Colonels and Majors, one Brigadier General and his 
staff, certain officers of the Adjutant General's Department, 
the Quartermaster General's Department, the Judge Advo- 
cate General's Department, the Inspector General's Depart- 
ment, the Ordnance Department, the Medical Department 
and the Corps of Engineers. 

A school of musketry was established in 1913, which has 
been conducted during the Winter in the various armories of 
the State, and in the Summer on the rifle range. It has for 
its object, practical and theoretical training in the knowledge 
and use of the rifle, its firing effect, and the principles of fire 
control and fire discipline. The interest created in this 
school (which was the first to be established in any State) 
has exceeded all expectations. 

The indoor drill season begins on the first day of Sep- 
tember and lasts until the first day of May. During that 
period the officers attend service schools, lectures and drills, 
which require their presence in the armories on an average 
of three nights a week, and the enlisted men attend weekly 
drills and the school of musketry. At the close of the drill 
season this year a camp of instruction was held for officers 
of the infantry and quartermaster corps under the super- 
vision of ten regular army officers, at which camp, practical 
work was accomplished and theoretical problems were 
solved. Succeeding this a school of musketry was held at 
the rifle range for a period of three days, attended by those 
who had, in the judgment of the officers in charge of the mus- 
ketry schools, proven themselves proficient. As an incentive 
and reward for the work done, the State team for the Na- 
tional matches, which now must consist of an equal number 
of officers below the rank of Major and enlisted men, is se- 
lected from the students who make the best record at the 
final tryout at the school of musketry. 

Because sufficient funds were not provided the infantry 
organizations were unable to go into camp this year, but the 
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non-commissioned officers of our five infantry regiments were 
encamped at Sea Girt for a period of one week in order to 
attend a school of instruction. This encampment proved to 
be one of the most instructive ever held in our State. The 
work began at daylight and ended at dusk, and was most 
practical in nature. Camp duties, including the prepara- 
tion of rations, camp sanitation, digging of trenches, the con- 
trol of fire, and all measures which during the Winter had 
been systematically covered in theory were demonstrated. 

Field artillery officers went to Fort Sill, Oklahoma, to at- 
tend the School of Fire, and later with their non-commis- 
sioned officers to Tobyhanna, Pennsylvania, where the Gov- 
ernment conducts one of its artillery camps. Subsequently, 
the two batteries of field artillery were also sent to the latter 
place. Cavalry officers and non-co mmi ssioned officers were 
sent to Fort Myer, Virginia, and the squadron to Mount 
Gretna, Pennsylvania. Officers and non-commissioned offi- 
cers of the Signal Corps company were sent to Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kansas, and upon their return their company partici- 
pated in a week's practise march. The officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of the medical corps were sent to Toby- 
hanna, and later, the field hospital and ambulance company 
were there for ten days. The practical phases of the sub- 
jects covered in the armory schools during the Winter were 
taken up at these camps and were worked out in the sur- 
rounding country under actual service conditions, under the 
guidance of regular army officers detailed for that purpose. 
This work was facilitated by the presence of regulars who 
were commended during the manoeuvres by the militia 
officers. 

What has been accomplished in New Jersey is more or 
less true of each State. It must not be forgotten that the 
Organized Militia is composed almost entirely of men en- 
gaged in professions, trades and other lines of activity upon 
which they depend for a livelihood. Leading militia author- 
ities are of the opinion that, before it can progress beyond 
its present standard of efficiency, it will be necessary for the 
Federal Government to increase its appropriation for main- 
tenance and provide some measure of pay for the officers and 
enlisted men in recognition of the great amount of time de- 
voted to the performance of the duties required by the War 
Department. Through its representatives, the Organized 
Militia, after an effort of more than four years, in confer- 
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ence with the army officers designated by the War Depart- 
ment, have agreed upon the terms of a pay bill. This so- 
called pay bill was introduced by Senator Chamberlain dur- 
ing the recent session of Congress, and provides pay for 
officers below the rank of Lieutenant Colonel and for the en- 
listed man in an amount equal to one-fourth of that paid to 
the same grade in the army. The pay is contingent upon and 
proportionate to the amount of actual duty performed. The 
bill, if enacted into law, will give the militia, in addition to 
its State duties, the status of the Federal soldier, consolidate 
the forty-eight State units, with their varying interests, un- 
der a central authority, and will subject the National Guard 
to call by the President for duty within or without the bor- 
ders of the country, which service can not be compelled un- 
der the existing law. It will give the officers enough to re- 
imburse them for the outlays they must necessarily make 
and provide remuneration for the enlisted man for Ms serv- 
ice, be the means of maintaining discipline, increase effi- 
ciency, and give to the United States a body of citizen sol- 
diery that can be depended upon at proportionately less cost 
than is now required to maintain officers and enlisted men of 
the regular army. 

The greatest difficulty that the National Guard of the 
various States has to overcome is the matter of enlistments, 
and it is regretted that there are employers in every section 
of the United States who show active hostility to the militia 
by discouraging their employes from performing military 
duties, fearing they may, at inconvenient times, be called 
from their occupations. They do not seem to realize it is 
to their advantage to encourage the National Guard, to make 
sacrifices for it, and take more than perfunctory interest in 
their local military organization. A unit of the militia in 
any city or town is a protection against any catastrophe that 
may occur, and the discipline of the men and the training 
they receive, in attention to duty, promptness, carefulness, 
neatness, good health and moral character, all tend to in- 
crease their efficiency. In the event of war, the young mili- 
tiaman goes to the front as the representative of the busi- 
ness men, and all employers who love their country should 
be willing to do their part in upholding the hands of those 
who may be called upon to defend them. 

Another powerful but subtle influence that works against 
the upbuilding of the Organized Militia is found in the agi- 
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tator class of organized labor. Their argument is that the 
militia is maintained for the purpose of breaking strikes, 
and the young men who can be so influenced are, as a rule, 
those best fitted for service in the militia. To lessen this in- 
fluence, the preparation and publication of articles in maga- 
zines which would give an intelligent description of what the 
militia is, the part it should take in national defense, and 
showing that unless we have a militia, we must, of necessity, 
have a large standing army would be of immense service. 

The National Guard should only be used when absolutely 
necessary to protect life and property after all other means 
have failed, and labor leaders, having the best interest of 
their followers at heart, should be interested in doing every- 
thing practicable to break down the mistaken idea that the 
militia is a creature of the vicious employer. The very 
thought of strike duty repels young men who have direct 
union affiliations, and this feeling extends to those who dis- 
like to enter an organization which may be employed against 
their fellow citizens in times of labor difficulties, where order 
should be maintained by a State police force. 

School children should be taught, not only respect for the 
flag of their country, but for the uniform, whose wearers ex- 
hibit in times of peace the highest degree of patriotism by 
voluntarily enlisting in the National Guard and showing a 
willingness to risk their lives, if need be, for the maintenance 
of national security and honor. 

Camps of instruction for civilians are being held in vari- 
ous sections of the country, at which business men are given 
a few weeks' training in the art of war with little or no per- 
manent result except to call attention to our state of unpre- 
paredness. If the same zeal that has been evidenced in 
those camps were manifested in securing enlistments for 
the National Guard, if the youth of the land were taught re- 
spect for the uniform, if the security leagues and peace so- 
cieties would devote their endeavors to the upbuilding of the 
Organized Militia, if employers and labor leaders would en- 
courage militia service, and Congress pass the pay bill, we 
would soon have a body of two hundred and fifty thousand 
efficient men, enlisted for a definite period for duty within 
or without the United States, which could be quickly raised 
to war strength. 

Wilbur F. Sadleb, Jb. 



